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00O00 

FRANCE  USING  LESS  COTTON 

Cotton  consumption  in  France  during  the  first  5  months  (August -December) 
of  the  1958-59  season  amounted  to  ^93,000  bales  ( 500  pounds  gross).  This  was 
1^  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  French  textile  industry  continued  to  operate  at  a  relatively  high 
level  until  around  November  1,  1958,  despite  a  declining  demand  for  cotton 
goods.    This  resulted  in  heavy  accumulations  of  textile  stocks  which  forced 
the  mills  to  cut  back  sharply  in  recent  months.    During  November  and  December, 
mill  consumption  dropped  20  percent  below  the  rate  in  the  same  months  of  1957. 

Trade  reports  indicate  that  consumption  has  declined  further  since  Decem- 
ber.   Cotton  goods  merchants  are  buying  on  a  day-to-day  basis  in  the  face  of 
declining  textile  prices,  thus  making  it  difficult  for-  mills  to  move  their 
heavy  stocks  of  finished  goods.    The  reduced  mill  activity  has  been  accompanied 
by  considerable  unemployment  in  the  industry. 

Use  of  U.S.  cotton  amounted  to  217,000  bales,  or  kk  percent  of  total  con- 
sumption during  August-December.    This  sizable  increase  from  1^1,000  bales,  or 
25  percent  of  the  total  a  year  earlier,  was  due  to  increased  imports  of  U.S. 
cotton  in  the  fall  of  1958.    However,  the  U.S.  share  has  declined  recently 
because  of  a  shift  to  lower-priced  cotton  from  other  countries. 


(Continued  on  page  2k) 
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ARGENTINA'S  LEAF  TOBACCO 
EXPORTS  DROP  IN  1958 

Argentina's  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  in  1958,  at  h.5  million  pounds,  were 
3^  percent  below  1957.    Most  of  the  exports  consisted  of  dark,  native  tobaccos 
grown  in  the  province  of  Misiones. 

Major  markets  for  Argentine  leaf  in  1958  included  Belgium,  West  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  Austria,  and  Algeria.    Other  countries  taking  significant 
quantities  were  Morocco,  Italy,  and  Switzerland. 


TOBACCO,  LEAF:    Argentina,  exports  by  country  of  destination,  1956-58 


Country  of  destination 

:  1956 

:  1957 

'    1958  1/ 

:  1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

:    1,000  lb. 

•  « 

1,075  ; 

:  2,129 

:  1,1^5 

;  1,260 

:  631 

:  976 

:  1,01*9 

. . . :  99 

965  : 

588 

:  555 

207  : 

:  kS2 

. . . :  93 

:  600 

6,191 

k,k62 

1/  Preliminary* 


TBAI  MONOPOLY  RAISES  PRICES 
FOR  FLUE -CURED  TOBACCO 

The  Thai  Tobacco  Monopoly  has  increased  prices  paid  to  growers  for  the 
better  qualities  of  flue -cured  tobacco.    Growers  will  be  paid  the  higher  rate 
for  the  1958-59  crop,  as  well  as  retroactively  for  1957-58  production. 

Most  grade  prices  were  increased  the  equivalent  of  U.S.  ^-.5  cents  per 
pound  above  the  original  price  schedule  for  last  year's  crop.    Prices  for  the 
lower  grades,  which  account  for  about  ^-0  percent  of  the  crop,  were  not  raised. 

CUBAN -BRITISH  TRADE  AGREEMENT 
INCLUDES  TOBACCO 

The  commercial  treaty,  signed  by  Cuba  and  the  United  Kingdom  on  December 
23,  1953,  was  recently  extended  to  December  31,  1961.    Certain  changes  affect- 
ing tobacco  products  have  been  made  under  the  new  extension.    The  United 
Kingdom  plans  to  increase  its  import  quota  for  Cuban  cigars  while  continuing  to 
permit  the  importation  of  other  Cuban  products  covered  by  the  original  treaty. 
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GREEK  TOBACCO  EXPORTS 
DOWN  IN  1958 

Greek  tobacco  exports  in  1958  dropped  to  about  136  million  pounds 
10  percent  "below  the  record  1957  exports  of  152  million. 

West  Germany,  as  usual,  was  the  principal  market  for  Greek  leaf  last 
year,  taking  ^3«5  million  pounds,  or  32  percent  of  the  total.    The  United 
States,  with  purchases  of  30 . 7  million  pounds,  an  all time  high,  ranked 
second. 

Countries  whose  purchases  in  1958  were  substantially  lower  than  in 
1957  included  Italy,  Austria,  Belgium,  Egypt,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Increases  occurred  in  exports  to  Switzerland  and  Portugal.    Exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  bloc  countries  in  Eastern  Europe,  combined,  totaled 
I8.9  million  pounds  in  1958,  compared  with  lk.1  million  in  1957 • 


TOBACCO,  UNMANUFACTURED:  Greece,  exports  by  country  of 
 destination,  1956-58  


Country  of  destination 

•  « 

•  ■ 

:       1956  i 

•  1 

1957  : 

1958  1/ 

•  4 

«  ■ 

:  1,000  lbs.  : 

1,000  lbs.  : 

1,000  lbs. 

•  • 

.            Ol      1  )|i7  , 

29,595  ! 
5^,987  ! 

on  7oli 

^3,505 

66  ; 

1,819  J 
6,766  < 
3,322  « 

551 
1,675  • 

1,139 

11,11+0 

1,1*78 
2,291 

:  2,81+9 

, . . •  k,iko 
10,1+12 

•  2,000 
:  6,903 
:       2,^89  ■ 
:  11,180 
:  11,389 

:  26 
:  5,18^ 
:  2,^83 
:  10,61+1* 
:  7,^68 

^,652 
l+,980 

:  5,626 
:  1,971 
:  ^,171 
:  1,362 
:  6,311 

:  i+,380 
:  2,862 

:  3,2^9 
:  1,670 
:  5,3^0 

• 

!  152,117 

:    136, h 32 

l/    Subject  to  revision. 

Source:    Tobacco  Intelligence  (London). 
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ARGENTINE  DRIED  PEACH  PACK 
DOWN;  PEAR  PACK  UP  SHARPLY 

The  1959  dried  peach  pack  in  Argentina  is  forecast  at  1,300  short  tons, 
500  tons  less  than  in  1958 •    Average  production  (1952-56)  was  2,000  tons. 
Argentina's  dried  peach  exports  are  negligible. 

The  Argentine  dried  pear  pack  is  expected  to  be  about  35  percent  above 
1958,  and  is  forecast  at  90°  to  1,000  tons,  compared  with  700  last  year. 
Average  production  (1952-56)  was  650  tons,    Argentina  is  second  to  the  United 
States  as  a  dried  pear  exporter,  shipping  an  average  of  kk-2  tons  abroad  annually 
in  the  k  years  1955-58. 

CANADIAN  PRICE  SUPPORTS  EXTENDED  TO 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  IN  1958 

As  a  result  of  steady  pressure  from  producers,  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion Board  of  Canada  extended  price  supports  to  four  fruits  and  two  vegetables 
during  1958.    Support  is  provided  by  offers  to  purchase  at  a  specified  minimum 
price  or  through  a  deficiency  payment  plan  making  up  the  difference  between  a 
specified  minimum  price  and  the  market  price  received  by  the  producer. 

British  Columbia  apple  producers  received  a  flat  per-box  payment  to  supple- 
ment their  returns  on  the  previous  year's  crop.    This  payment  was  unrelated  to 
any  specified  minimum.    Fruit  and  vegetables  receiving  support  were: 

Raspberries,  British  Columbia:    Purchase  support  price  of 
1^.5  cents  per  pound  for  berries  processed  in  SO2; 
15  cents  per  pound  for  frozen. 

Peaches,  No.  1  (for  processing):    Deficiency  payment  program 
supported  price  at  $83  per  ton,  Ontario,  and  $8^. k-3  British 
Columbia. 

Apricots,  British  Columbia:    Deficiency  payment  program  supported 
price  at  $76  per  ton. 

Apples,  British  Columbia:    Supplementary  payment  of  12  cents  per 
box  on  1957  production  only. 

Tomatoes,  British  Columbia  (Choice  28-ounce  canned):  Purchase 
support  price  of  $5 '70  per  case. 

Asparagus  ( canning) :    Deficiency  payment  program  supported  price 
at  18  cents  per  pound,  Ontario,  and  17  cents  British  Columbia. 

Potatoes:    A  starch  diversion  program  was  offered  to  New  Brunswick 
producers,  and  supplementary  payments  were  made  on  a  limited  por- 
tion of  the  Prince  Edward  Island  crop. 
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ARGENTINE  WOOL  EXPORTS 
UP  SHARPLY 

Exports  of 'wool  from  Argentina  during  the  first  5  months  of  the  1958-59 
season  have  been  at  very  high  levels.    Raw  wool  shipments  of  164  million  pounds, 
actual  weight,  were  near  the  total  for  the  entire  1957-58  season. 

Modification  of  the  "aforos"  in  September,  the  devaluation  of  the  peso,  and 
subsequent  regulations  under  the  new  exchange  system  (see  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets,  January  23,  1959)  have  resulted  in  large  exports  in  recent  months . 
Increased  demand  from  the  United  States  because  of  the  sharp  rise  in  carpet  wool 
consumption  has  also  been  a  factor. 

On  a  grease  basis,  exports  during  October -February  were  nearly  200  million 
pounds,  of  which  85  million  pounds  were  destined  for  the  United  States.  Nearly 
all  of  the  latter  were  coarse  wools  suitable  for  carpets. 

Although  exports  have  been  unusually  large  this  season,  there  remains  a 
large  exportable  surplus.    Argentina  began  the  season  with  an  estimated  U75  to 
500-million-pound  exportable  surplus. 


WOOL:    Argentine  exports  by  type  and  country  of  destination, 
October  1958  through  February  1959 


Country  of  Destination 

[  Greasy 

\  Scoured 

\ Carbonized 

;  Pulled 

;  Total  1/ 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

• 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  23,519 
:  17,456 
:  15,104 

:  7,859 

• 

:  27,438 
:  3,741 
:  2,348 
:  2,222 

;  49 

:  589 
:  240 
i  132 

:  4,270 
:  2,908 
:  42 
:  335 

:  55,276 
:  24,694 
:  17,734 
:  10,548 

• 

:  6,314 
:  4,515 
:      4,202  : 
:     1,468  : 

2,815  i 
1,182  •  « 
644  : 
1,444  s 

53 
119 

11  : 

:  31 
278 

86  ; 

:  9,213 
6,094 
4,846 
3,009 

:     1,235  ! 
:    18,915  : 
:     9,387  : 
:     1,275  : 

304  j 

24  \ 
1,187  : 

22  : 
167  \ 

86  ': 

1,561 
18,915 
9,4ll 
£,715 

:  111,249  : 

43,349  : 

1,382  \ 

8,036  i 

l/  Actual  weight.  2/  Argentine  statistics  do  not  distinguish  between  East  and 
West  Germany. 
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CUBAN  MEAT  PRODUCTION 
DOWN  IN  1958 

Cuban  meat  production  in  1958  was  down  3  percent  from  the  5 01  million 
pounds  produced  in  1957  J  beef  and  veal  production  declined  1  percent  and 
pork  production  dropped  k  percent.    Lamb,  mutton,  and  goat  meat  production 
increased  moderately. 

The  reduction  in  recorded  beef  and  veal  output  was  possibly  due  to 
the  cattle  taken  by  rebel  forces.    The  pork  production  decline  was  attri- 
buted to  less  demand  than  usual  during  the  Christmas  season,  traditionally 
a  period  of  heavy  pork  consumption.    The  seasonal  festivities  were  limited 
in  1958  because  of  the  political  situation. 


CUBA:    Livestock  slaughter  and  meat  production  195^-58 


Year 

:  Cattle 

:  Hogs 

:  Sheep 
:  and 
:  lamb  s 

:  Goats 

:  Meat 
:produced 

=  1/ 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  Million 

:  head 

head 

:  head 

:  head 

pounds 

1,153 

36 

:      31  i 

1,180  : 

36 

32  • 

^67.3 

1,215  : 

38  : 

3^  : 

1+81.7 

1,2^0  : 

•       36  ; 

3^  : 

501.3 

1,175  : 

35  : 

36  i 

U88.0 

l/  Carcass  weight  basis. 
2/  Does  not  include  an  unknown  quantity  of  cattle  slaughtered  by  rebel 
forces  during  1958. 


Imports  of  livestock  from  the  United  States  dropped  sharply  in  1958 
due  to  the  danger  of  producer  losses  from  revolutionary  activities  in  major 
livestock-raising  areas.    Imports    of  U.  S.  cattle  are  expected  to  increase 
in  1959. 

Cured  pork  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1958  dropped  1  percent 
from  1957,  but  are  expected  to  increase  moderately  in  1959.     Imports  of 
fresh  U.  S.  beef  were  double  the  lkl, 000-pound  total  of  1957.    No  jerked 
beef  was  imported  in  1958. 

Highlights  of  Cuban  exports  to  -the  United  States  in  1958  were  a  300- 
percent  increase  over  1957  in  exports  of  tankage  (9,300,000  pounds),  due 
to  favorable  prices  received;  and  a  55-Percent  increase  over  1957  in  ship- 
ments of  fresh  or  frozen  beef  and  veal  (135,595  pounds). 
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AUSTRALIAN  MEAT  EXPORTS  RISE 

Australia's  slaughter  of  livestock  for  export  has  risen  sharply.  The 
greatest  increase  has  been  in  cattle.    Beef  exports  are  expected  to  reach  392 
million  pounds  during  the  year  ending  June  30*  1959 --12  percent  above  the 
previous  high  in  1956-57*    Australian  exports  of  low-grade  manufacturing -type 
beef  to  the  United  States  have  risen  substantially  in  recent  months  (see 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  March  2,  1959) • 

CANADIAN  LARD  PRODUCTION  UP  IN  1958; 
IMPORTS  FROM  U.  S.  DOWN  SHARPLY 

Commercial  lard  production  in  Canada  in  1958  was  118  million  pounds,  up 
27  percent  from  1957'    Production  was  stimulated  by  abundant  feed  grain  sup- 
plies and  favorable  hog  prices.    Production  in  1959  is  expected  to  increase 
substantially  over  1958. 

The  bulk  of  Canadian  imports  of  lard  come  from  the  United  States.  In 
1958,  imports  of  U.  S.  lard  were  only  6  million  pounds,  against  27  million  in 
1957;  indicating  greater  self-sufficiency  in  Canada's  supply-demand  lard  ratio. 

CANADA  REDUCES  HOG 
PRICE  SUPPORT 

On  March  23,  the  Canadian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  announced  that  on 
October  1,  1959;  the  federal  price  support  on  hogs  will  be  reduced  from  $25 
per  hundredweight  to  $23.50.    The  support  price  was  changed  from  $23  to  $25 
a  year  ago. 

Hog  marketings  have  increased  sharply  in  the  last  6  months  and  were  33 
percent  greater  during  the  first  quarter  of  1959  than  in  the  same  period  of 
1958.    Much  of  the  increased  production  is  attributed  to  a  growth  of  "contract" 
production  as  a  result  of  the  guaranteed  support  price. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  expected  to  work  out  a  system  which  will 
give  maximum  payments  of  support  prices  to  individual  producers  and  limit 
payments  to  commercial  organizations  operating  on  a  "contract/1  or  vertical 
integration,  basis. 

LARGE  PORTUGUESE  ALMOND 
CROP  IN  PROSPECT 

The  1959  almond  crop  has  been  developing  so  favorably,  according  to  the 
Portuguese  trade,  that  only  exceptionally  bad  weather  could  change  present 
prospects  for  a  large  crop.    A  crop  of  over  5*000  short  tons,  shelled,  is 
now  indicated.    The  1958  crop  was  short,  amounting  to  only  3*000  tons. 
Average  production  (1952-56)  is  ^,800  tons. 
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CHILE  PRODUCING  MORE  PRUNES 

The  Chilean  dried  prune  trade  expects  1959  production  to  reach  6,000 
short  tons.    About  5*700  tons  were  produced  in  1958,  continuing  the  up- 
ward trend  of  recent  seasons.    The  1957  pack  of  5*500  tons  was  also  larger 
(approximately  one-third)  than  the  1951-55  average  of  k}100  tons. 

Chilean  dried  prune  exports  were  unofficially  estimated  at  3*100  short 
tons  in  calendar  1958*  with  the  bulk  of  the  shipments  going  to  Denmark, 
West  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom.    Exports  in  1957  totaled  k,26l  tons. 
In  1959*  they  are  expected  to  reach  ^-,^00  tons.    Prices  for  1959-pack  prunes 
are  expected  to  average  20  percent  more  than  for  the  previous  pack. 

Chile's  other  dried  fruits  include  raisins,  peaches,  apricots,  cherries, 
apples,  and  pears,  but  the  packs  of  each  are  relatively  small  and  the  export 
volume  of  little  significance. 

HIGHER  PREMIUMS  FOR  ISRAELI 
CITRUS  EXPORTERS  LIKELY 

In  answer  to  industry  queries,  the  Israeli  Finance  Ministry  has  in- 
dicated that  there  is  now  a  good  case  for  raising  the  premiums  paid  to 
citrus  exporters  and  that  such  action  will  probably  be  taken.    The  Finance 
Minister  has  asked  an  industry  delegation  to  meet  with  him  to  work  out  the 
details . 

The  present  premium  granted  to  citrus  exporters  is  O.25  Israeli  pounds 
($0.lif)  per  dollar  of  added  value  of  exports.    The  industry  has  asked  that 
this  be  raised  to  the  amount  paid  industrial  exporters,  O.85  pounds  ($0.^7)  • 
If  granted,  exporters  would  have  an  effective  exchange  rate  of  2.65  Israeli 
pounds  ($1.^7)  per  dollar  added  value.    The  official  exchange  rate  is  1.80 
pounds  per  $U.S.  1.00. 

CUBA  PLANS  COFFEE 
PLANTER  CENSUS 

Cuba's  first  complete  census  of  coffee  planters  in  20  years  is  to  begin 
in  May  and  end  in  August.    It  is  expected  to  be  valuable  in  planning  future 
coffee  production.    Better  cultivation  already  has  increased  yields,  and 
desired  production  in  the  next  few  years  may  be  reached  without  further 
increasing  area. 

DUTCH  COFFEE  TRADE 
URGES  BETTER  QUALITY 

In  its  1958  annual  coffee  market  review,  the  Amsterdam -Rotterdam  Coffee 
Trade  Association  has  urged  greater  emphasis  on  coffee  quality.    The  Associa- 
tion also  recommended  greater  balance  between  supply  and  demand  by  reducing 
production  and  increasing  use.    The  review  said  the  Dutch  coffee  trade, 
despite  smaller  profits  in  1958,  is  still  the  world's  leading  coffee  transit 
trade . 
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FRANCE  INCREASES  DRIED 
PRIME  IMPORTS 

French  imports  of  dried  prunes  during  the  1958-59  season,  which  began 
August  1,  1958,  are  forecast  at  7,200  short  tons,  about  2.\  times  the  2,800- 
ton  volume  of  the  preceding  season.    The  French  trade  expects  about  60 
percent  of  the  imports  (approximately  ^,300  tons)  to  come  from  the  United 
States,  and  most  of  the  remainder  from  Yugoslavia --which  has  a  bilateral 
trade  agreement  with  France. 

France  will  probably  take  most  of  its  dried  prune  imports  during  the 
last  6  months  of  1958-59*    Imports  between  August  1,  1958,  and  January  31; 
1959,  were  only  383  tons,  with  California -grown  prunes  accounting  for  219 
tons.    Official  sources,  however,  indicate  that  during  February  1959  nearly 
2,000  additional  tons  of  U.S.  prunes  reached  France.    Exports  of  French 
prunes  amounted  to  1,100  tons  in  1957-58  but  are  expected  to  be  less  than 
300  tons  in  1958-59. 

A  price  equalization  fee  of  ^.9  cents  per  pound  is  levied  against  all 
imports  of  U.  S.  prunes.    The  U.  S.  prunes  arrive  in  110-pound  sacks  and 
are  then  sent  to  packers  in  Villeneuve-a-Lot,  where  they  are  repacked  in 
consumer  cartons.    The  importer  is  then  permitted  to  sell  50  percent  of 
his  imports  and  the  packers  the  balance.    This  arrangement  gives  employment 
to  packinghouse  labor  but  tends  to  deny  the  importer  a  profit  on  half  of 
his  operations. 

In  1958,  French  domestic  production  of  dried  prunes  dropped  to  only 
2,300  short  tons--the  lowest  level  since  19^5«    Continuous  rains  after  the 
fruit  had  set  reduced  the  pack  to  less  than  one -third  the  1957  pack  of 
7,600  tons.    The  average  for  1951-55  was  8,000  tons. 


PRUNES,  DRIED:    France,  supply  and  distribution,  1957-58  and 
forecast  1958-59,  marketing  year  beginning  August  1 


Item 

;  1957-58 

1958-59 
forecast 

:      Short  tons 

Short  tons 

• 

 :  7,600 

 :  2,800 

:  100 
:  2,300 
7,200 

 :  11,500 

9,600 

 :        10,300  : 

 :             100  ; 

:  300 
:         -  9,200 
100 

 :  11,500 

9,600 
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At  the  and  of  February,  prices  for  1958-pack  French  dried  prunes,  f.o.b. 
French  packinghouse,  were  quoted  as  follows  (FR.  ^93  •  7  =  U.S.$1.) 


Size  per  half  kilo  (1.1  pound)                 Cents  per  pound 

30 /ho  57.9 

i+0/50  50.5 

50/60  1*5.0 

60/70  39-5 

70/80  3^.9 

80/90  31.2 

90/100  25. 7 

100/110  21.1 

110/120  16.5 


At  the  same  time,  prices  for  Yugoslav  dried  prunes,  c.i.f.  French  border 

were: 


Size  per  half  kilo  (l.l  pound)  Cents  per  pound 

80/85  21.8 
95/100  18.1+ 
110/120  15. b 

COSTA  RICA  BUILDING  PLANT 
TO  MAKE  SOLUBLE  COFFEE 

Construction  of  a  plant  to  make  soluble  coffee  began  recently  in  Costa  Rica. 
Plans  are  to  use  high-grade  coffees  as  raw  material  on  the  theory  that  the  "coffee 
liquor"  extracted  for  the  manufacture  of  soluble  coffee  is  more  concentrated.  A 
ratio  of  k.5  pounds  of  green  coffee  to  make  one  pound  of  soluble  is  to  be  used. 


Costa  Rica  imports  some  soluble  coffee,  primarily  from  the  United  States  and 
El  Salvador,  but  the  local  market  for  it  is  limited  by  import  duties  on  coffee 
extracts  and  essences. 


MEXICO  WILL  HAVE  MORE 
HONEY  TO  EXPORT 


More  Mexican  honey  is  expected  to  be  available  for  export  in  1959  due  to 
larger  production  and  the  heavy  carryover  from  1958. 

A  1959  output  of  around  ho  million  pounds  is  now  indicated,  compared  with  37 
million  in  1958  and  35  million  in  1957 •    Consumption  has  been  fairly  stable  in 
recent  years  and  stocks  have  increased. 

Mexico  exported  26  million  pounds  in  1958.    This  was  3  million  below  1957  "but 
5  million  above  1956.    West  Germany  is  the  major  market  for  Mexican  honey,  followed 
by  the  United  States.    Most  of  the  balance  goes  to  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Export  prices  in  late  February  ranged  from  8.2  to  11.6  U.  S.  cents  per  pound, 
f.o.b.  Mexican  ports. 
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CUBA'S  COCOA  BEAN  EXPORTS 
DROP  IN  1958 

Cargo  manifests  indicate  that  Cuba's  1958  cocoa  bean  exports  slightly 
exceeded  500,000  pounds,  not  quite  one -seventh  the  1957  total.    Most  of  the 
beans  went  to  the  United  States.    Dry  weather  and  an  incomplete  harvest  cut 
1957-58  production. 

ARGENTINA  PLANS  SIZABLE 
EXPORTS  OF  SUGAR 

With  a  record  output  of  sugar  in  the  1958-59  season,  Argentina  has 
established  an  export  quota  of  1^0,000  metric  tons  (about  15^,000  short 
tons)  for  1959. 

In  late  February,  the  International  Sugar  Council  estimated  that 
Argentina  would  have  about  100,000  metric  tons  available  for  the  free  world 
market.    Argentina  is  not  a  member  of  the  International  Sugar  Agreement  and 
therefore  is  not  obligated  to  restrict  exports. 

World  prices  for  sugar  are  lower  than  Argentine  domestic  prices,  but 
exports  will  be  encouraged  by  waiving  the  special  tax  of  8  percent  that 
normally  applies  to  all  exports.    The  foreign  exchange  earned  by  exports  of 
sugar  will  be  used  to  buy  agricultural  and  industrial  equipment  for  the 
domestic  sugar  industry.    No  surcharges  or  prior  deposits  will  be  applied  to 
the  imports  of  such  equipment. 

Domestic  retail  prices  for  refined  sugar  were  raised  on  March  9;  1959> 
from  the  level  of  7»5  to  8.7  pesos  per (kilo  from  approximately  5.0  to  5«9 
U.  S.  cents  per  pound  at  current  market  exchange  rates).    The  purpose  of 
the  1  peso  20  centavo  increase  is  said  to  be:    to  cover  increases  in  cost 
of  sugarcane,  58  centavos;  to  cover  increased  transportation  costs,  50 
centavos;  to  cover  delivery  costs  in  consuming  centers  and  to  adjust  margins 
of  wholesalers  and  retailers,  12  centavos. 

IRELAND  EXPORTING 
MORE  BUTTER 

Ireland  exported  37  million  pounds  of  butter  during  1958,  an  increase 
of  approximately  5  percent  over  1957  exports,  and  the  highest  since  prewar. 
About  half  of  1958  shipments  went  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Dried  milk  exports  increased  32  percent  to  11  million  pounds  in  1958. 
Of  this  quantity,  90  percent  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  compared  with  87 
percent  a  year  earlier. 

Exports  of  chocolate  crumb  totaled  73 • 6  million  pounds  in  1958,  or  l.k 
million  pounds  over  1957  exports.    About  88  percent  of  total  exports  went  to 
the  United  Kingdom  in  both  years.    Chocolate  crumb  is  a  sweetened,  chocolate 
dry  milk  product  used  in  confectionery. 
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WORLD  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  PRICES?    Wholesale  prices  at  specified  markets, 

with  comparisons 
 (U.  S.  cents  per  pound) 

|  Butter  Cheese 

Country,  market,  and     :  \        Quotations  1  1  Quotations 

description  s  :   ■  :  : 

i  Cur-:  Month  s  Year    :  i  Cur-:  Month  i  Tear 
 :   1959  t  rent; earlier t earlier:  1959    :  rent : earlier : earlier 


United  Kingdom  (London)    :  :         :  t  :  :         :  : 

New  Zealand,  finest  :  Feb.26  :  36.2  :  36.2     :  30.0     :  ,  

Australian  choicest  :  Feb.26  :  35.9  :  36*1     :  29.8     :  1  -j  — :  

New  Zealand,  finest         :  :         t  :  :  :         i  : 

white  :  :  :  :  :  Feb.26  t  36.4  t  36.4  i  19.1 

Australian  choicest         :  :         :  :  :  t         t  I 

white  ■  :  :  1  :  Feb.26  t  35.8  t    t  18.2 

Australia  (Sydney)  :  :         :  :  :  t         t  t 

Choicest  butter  -:  Feb.26  :  4-8.5  :  4.8.5     :  4-6.7    :  -:  1  -:  

Choicest  cheddar  :  —  :  :  :  :  Feb.26  :  29.2  :   29.2  i  28.2 

Irish  Republic  (Dublin)    :  :         :  :  :  t         I  : 

Creamery  butter  :  Feb.26  t  54.8  :  54.8     :  54.8     : —  1  — - — * —  J  

Cheese  :  — :  j  $  :  Feb.26  j  30.8  i  30.8  »  30.8 

:  :         :  :  :  :         t  : 

Denmark  (Copenhagen)  :  Feb.  19  s  39.6  :  39.6     «  29.7     :- — - — :  -i  :  

*  •  ♦  *  t  •  •  • 

•  •  #  •  5  ii  t 

France  (Paris)                  :            :         :            :            :            :         :  : 
C  hare  ntes  creamery  -:  Mar  .2   :  73.2  :  69.5     :  75.8     :  1 — — j ....... j  

•  •  •  It  I 

Germany  (Kempt en)             :            :         :            :            :            :         :  i 
Markenbutter  :  Feb.25  :  66.8  :  66.8     :  68.1     :  •  :  .... :  

*  •  I  i  S  9  J  t 

United  States  :  :         :  :  :  :         :  : 

92-score  creamery  (N.Y.):  Mar .3   *  59.0  *  59.0     *  60.5     *  — «  :  :  

Cheddar  (Wisconsin)  :  :  :  :  :  F_ar.3   :  33.0  i   33.0  i  35.0 

Netherlands  (Leeuwarden)  :  :         :  :  :  :         :  t 

Creamery  butter  — :  Feb.25  t  43.1 :  42.2     :  49.9     :  :  -:  — :  

Full  cream  Gouda  :  :  :-  :  :  Feb. 20  :  22.8.    27.4  t  22.8 

Edam,  hO  percent  :  :  1  :  Feb.20  t  21.3  t   25.9  t  21.0 

Belgium  (Hasselt)  :  Feb.26  :  75.9  t  79.7    :  74.7    :  1  1—  :  

Canada  (Montreal)  :  t         :  :  :  t         t  t 

1st  grade  creamery  Feb. 27  :  66.3  :  66.7    t  64.5     t  — :  1  1  

Ontario  white  :  :  :  s  . — :  Feb.27  t  35.2  i  35.2  t  35.4 

 :  :         :  :  :  »         :  : 


Source:  Intelligence  Bulletin,  the  Commonwealth  Economic  Committee j  and  the  Dairy 
Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  USDA. 
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COLOMBIA  LIFTS  BAN  ON  IMPORTS 
OF  POULTRY  BREEDING  STOCK 

Under  a  decree  of  March  10,  1959>  Colombia  will  permit  the  import  of  quali- 
fied reproduction  poultry  stock.    Imports  will  be  subject  to  prior  approval  by 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.    Formerly,  the  import  of  all  classes  of  poultry  was 
prohibited. 

The  action  came  after  lengthy  discussions  between  the  Colombian  Government, 
the  poultry  industry,  and  representatives  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  change  is  expected  to  help  the  Colombian  poultry    industry  and  lower .prices  to 
consumers.  Dressed  chickens  of  relatively  low  quality  now  sell  for  about  60  U.  S. 
cents  per  pound.    Eggs  that  would  be  graded  as  small  by  U.  S.  standards  sell  for 
60  U.  S.  cents  per  dozen. 

The  classes  and  number  of  chicks  that  can  be  imported  under  the  new  procedure 
are  to  be  established  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.    Preliminary  indications  are 
that  imports  of  breeding  stock  under  the  new  arrangement  will  amount  to  about  U.  S. 
$^0,000  per  year. 

LISBON  OPENS  NEW  MUNICIPAL 
MILK  PASTEURIZING  PLANT 

The  new  Lisbon  municipal  milk  pasteurization  and  bottling  plant  was  offici- 
ally opened  by  the  President  of  Portugal  on  March  12,  1959*    The  plant  is  modern 
in  all  respects;  its  British -made  equipment  includes  automatic  regulating  controls 
for  pasteurization.    It  has  been  operating  for  the  past  18  months  on  an  experi- 
mental basis  with  a  few  thousand  liters  daily,  but  has  a  capacity  of  9>000  liters 
per  hour,  or  100,000  liters  per  day  (1  liter  =  I.0567  quarts). 

The  price  of  the  pasteurized,  bottled  milk  delivered  to  consumers  will  be 
^.00  escudos  (ih  cents)  per  liter.    For  milk  purchased  at  the  plant  the  price 
will  be  3*3  escudos  (11.5  cents)  per  liter.    Aluminum,  tamper-proof  caps  are  used. 
Bulk  milk  will  be  sold  at  the  plant  for  3*10  escudos  (11  cents)  per  liter. 

The  price  paid  to  the  farmer  for  raw  fluid  milk  is  I.70  escudos  (6  cents)  to 
2.30  (8  cents)  per  liter  for  milk  of  3*5  percent  fat.    The  prevailing  price  for 
raw  milk  to  the  consumer  is  3«0  escudos  (10. 5  cents)  per  liter.    The  new  price 
schedule  is  provisional. 

Although  a  decree -law  issued  some  time  ago  provided  that  the  new  plant  was 
to  sell  only  pasteurized  milk  in  the  city,  sales  of  raw  milk  will  still  be  per- 
mitted.   Consumers  who  cannot  pay  the  increased  price  for  pasteurized  milk  may 
thus  buy  milk  at  the  old  price.    Eventually,  however,  the  sale  of  raw  milk  will 
be  prohibited. 

There  is  one  other  pasteurizing  plant  in  Lisbon,  independently  owned.  It 
handles  7*000  to  8,000  liters  of  milk  per  day,  which  sells  for  6  escudos  (21 
cents)  per  liter. 
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BEITISH  EAST  AFRICA 
LIBERALIZES  DOLLAR  TRADE 

Kenya,  Tanganyika,  and  Uganda  have  recently  issued  separate  lists  of  addi- 
tional items  which  may  he  imported  on  open  general  license.    This  important 
change  in  policy  followed  a  decision  of  the  Commonwealth  Ministers'  Conference 
in  Montreal  to  liberalize  dollar  trade. 

Kenya's  list  of  liberalized  items  is  not  as  broad  as  those  of  the  other  2 
territories.    Tanganyika  now  permits  imports  on  open  general  license  of  rice, 
dried  beans  and  peas,  preserved  fruits,  specified  animal  feedstuffs,  hog  and  other 
sausage  casings,  malt,  and  seeds  for  planting. 

All  3  territories  continue  in  general  to  exclude  from  open  general  license 
importations  of  certain  basic  agricultural  commodities  which  are  domestically 
produced  in  substantial  quantities  in  one  or  all  of  the  territories,  or  which  are 
available  readily  from  non-dollar  countries.    These  include  wheat  and  wheat  flour, 
corn  and  corn  flour,  and  rye.    They  may  be  imported,  however,  from  the  dollar 
area  under  specific  dollar  license  at  the  discretion  of  the  governments  of  the 
individual  territories.    The  dollar  area  is  specified  as  the  United  States,  Canada, 
the  Philippine  Republic,  and  certain  Latin  American  countries. 

Generally,  the  restrictions  on  dollar  imports  have  been  to  protect  basic 
domestic  food  production.    From  88  to  96  percent  of  British  East  Africa's  imports 
by  value  from  overseas  are  nonagri cultural.    However,  the  United  States  is  an 
important  market  for  the  area's  coffee,  pyrethrum,  tea,  and  sisal,  and,  (through 
India)  for  its  cashew  nuts.    In  1957;  the  United  States  took  over  600,000  bags 
of  coffee  from  Uganda.    This  was  more  than  ko  percent  of  Uganda's  total  coffee 
exports. 

Kenya  is  the  only  territory  of  the  3  which  has  substantial  agricultural  im- 
ports from  overseas.    These  include  unmanufactured  tobacco,  the  only  important 
agricultural  import  of  British  East  Africa  from  the  United  States,*  in  1957  the 
United  States  was  the  sole  overseas  supplier. 

Although  Kenya  has  had  substantial  net  dollar  earnings,  it  has  large  adverse 
overseas  trade  balances.    These  are  partially  offset  by  income  from  interterri- 
torial  trade  and  services,  including  expanding  tourism.    During  the  past  6  years 
the  United  Kingdom  has  made  substantial  grants  and  loans  to  Kenya  to  make  up  the 
deficit  caused  by  greater  expenditures  for  agricultural  development  in  the  African 
areas,  and  for  extraordinary  expenses  during  the  Mau  Mau  emergency. 

Uganda  continues  to  have  a  substantial  and  favorable  overseas  trade  balance. 
Tanganyika's  recent  balance  has  been  slightly  adverse,  but  previously  it  was 
moderately  favorable.    The  cotton  and  coffee  boards  in  Uganda,  and  the  cotton 
board  in  Tanganyika,  have  built  up  moderate  price  stabilization  funds,  and  have 
also  provided  funds  for  general  economic  development.    Kenya  has  never  been  able 
to  build  up  such  reserves. 
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WEST  GERMAN  DAIRY  SITUATION  IN  1958 

West  German  milk  production  in  1958  is  estimated  at  39. k  billion  pounds-- 
about  k  percent  above  1957,  and  the  highest  of  any  postwar  year.    This  record  was 
entirely  due  to  higher  yield  per  cow- -7,070  pounds  in  1958,  compared  with  6,71+6 
pounds  in  1957.    Average  prewar  yield  was  5,^67  pounds. 

Less  milk  was  used  on  farms  in  1958  than  in  1957,  and  deliveries  to  dairies 
rose  about  7  percent.    As  dairies  sold  less  milk  for  fluid  consumption  in  1958 
than  a  year  earlier,  milk  available  for  manufacturing  increased  by  1,887  million 
pounds  over  1957.    Creamery  butter  production,  which  absorbed  much  of  this  in- 
crease, was  at  a  record  level  of  792  million  pounds --up  16  percent  from  1957  and 
kl  percent  above  prewar. 

The  downtrend  in  cheese  production,  evident  for  several  years,  continued  in 
I958.    The  decline  of  11  percent  from  1957  was  largely  due  to  strong  domestic 
demand  for  foreign  cheeses.    Output  of  canned  whole  milk  (both  condensed  and 
evaporated)  totaled  650  million  pounds  in  1958,  compared  with  6ll  million  pounds 
the  year  before.    Output  of  other  processed  milks  dropped  below  the  1957  level. 

Due  to  the  ample  supply  from  domestic  production,  butter  imports  in  1958  were 
only  12.6  million  pounds,  the  smallest  quantity  imported  since  19^9-    To  prevent 
serious  price  declines  for  domestic  butter,  in  the  latter  half  of  1957  the  Govern- 
ment stopped  issuing  butter  import  tenders.    This  policy  was  still  in  effect  in 
1958. 

German  imports  of  cheese  have  been  steadily  increasing  for  several  years  and 
in  1958  amounted  to  209.^  million  pounds ,  compared  with  182.2  million  pounds  a 
year  earlier.    Because  of  increased  consumer  demand  for  semihard  and  soft  cheeses, 
and  favorable  prices  for  these  types  in  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands,  German  im- 
porters bought  almost  all  of  their  requirements  from  these  two  countries.  Imports 
of  hard  cheese,  mostly  Emmentaler  from  Switzerland  and  cheddar  cheese  from  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  remainder. 

Evaporated  and  dried  milk  imports  in  1958  increased  considerably  over  1957 
imports.    The  Netherlands  and  Denmark  continued  to  be  major  suppliers. 

Exports  consisted  mainly  of  hard  and  processed  cheese  (17-3  million  pounds) 
and  processed  milk,  a  large  part  of  which  was  dried  milk  for  feed. 

CANADIAN  OILCAKE  AND  MEAL 
OUTPUT  UP  IN  1958 

Canadian  production  of  oilcakes  and  meals  in  1958  continued  the  upward  trend 
of  recent  years,  a  result  of  expanded  crushing  facilities.    Apparent  domestic 
consumption  has  also  risen  substantially  since  1950.    Larger  demand  is  due  to 
increased  livestock  numbers  and  greater  use  of  oilcakes  and  meals  by  the  mixed 
feed  industry. 
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OILCAKE  AND  MEAL:    Canadian  supply  and  distribution, 
average  1950-5^  and  annual  195&-58 


Supply  and  distribution 

:  Average 

1956 

.  1957 

1958  2/ 

:  1950-5^ 

:  OXIOrX/ 

QViriv-t- 
DI1UI  U 

;       OIIUJ.  U 

OXIUX  u 

•  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Supply:  1/ 

262 

. . :      37  : 

383 

226 

396  ; 
186 

3/  ^09 

5/  150 

. .  :  299 

609 

582 

559 

Distribution : 

.  .  •       70  j 
, . .  •  229 

281+ 
325 

262  j 

320  J 

105 
1+5^ 

609 

582 

559 

l/  Stocks  not  available.  2/  Preliminary.  3/  Soybean  meal  331;  linseed  65, 
other  13.    1+/  Estimate. 


Compiled  from  official  and  other  sources. 

Export  of  oilcakes  and  meals  dropped  sharply  in  1958,  presumably  because 
of  increased  consumption  which  held  prices  at  a  fairly  high  level,  and  a 
smaller  total  supply  because  of  reduced  imports. 

The  United  States  has  a  good  commercial  market  for  soybean  meal  in  Canada 
and  with  the  current  prosperity  of  the  livestock  industry  there,  the  market  is 
expected  to  continue  relatively  good.     Canadian  imports  of  soybean  meal  during 
the  1958-59  marketing  year  are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  1957-58  imports 
of  120,000  tons. 

CANADIAN  WHEAT  AND 
FLOUR  EXPORTS  DOWN 

Canadian  wheat  and  flour  exports  from  July  1958  through  January  1959  were 
down  about  5,6  million  bushels  from  the  corresponding  7  months  in  1957-58. 

Decreased  wheat  exports  accounted  largely  for  the  drop,  the  most  pro- 
nounced decline  being  in  shipments  to  European  countries.    However,  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Poland  took  sizable  amounts  in  July-January  1957-58,  against  none  in  the 
comparable  period  in  1958-59* 

Exports  to  India  were  about  twice  as  large  as  in  1957-58,  and  substantial 
amounts  went  to  Mainland  China  and  Israel.  The  latter  two  countries  took  none 
a  year  earlier. 

Exports  of  flour  were  about  the  same  in  July-January  1958-59  as  a  year 
earlier.    The  United  Kingdom  is  the  major  market  for  Canadian  flour,  followed 
by  the  Philippine  Republic.     (See  table,  page  18.) 
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WHEAT  AND  FLOUR:    Canadian  exports  by  country  of  destination, 
July-January  1957-53  and  July-January  1958-59 


Country  of 
destination 


July- January  1957-58 


Wheat  : Flour  1/ 


Total 


July- January  1958-59 


Wheat  : Flour  l/:  Total 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


Western  Hemisphere: 

United  States  , 

British  West  Indies 
Central  America 

Cuba  , 

Ecuador   

Peru  , 

Venezuela  , 

Others   , 

Total   , 


6,136 
11 
161 
1 

575 
754 
83 


7,721 


Europe:  : 

Austria   : 

Belgium-Luxembourg  : 

France  : 

Germany,  West  : 

Ireland   : 

Italy  : 

Netherlands  : 

Norway  : 

Poland   : 

Switzerland  : 

U«S«S«H«  ••*••*•«•••• 

United  Kingdom   : 

Others   : 


777 
8,343 
1,325 

19,040 
1,013 
1,376 

13,401 
1,573 
3,979 
1,520 
7,505 

53,996 
810 


Total  :  114,658 


4,141 

25,213 
1,236 


Asia: 

China  , 

India  , 

Israel  , 

Japan  , 

Pakistan   

Philippine  Republic 
Others 
Total 

Africa 
Oceania 

World  total   :  153,673 


937 
3,018 
854 
304 

16 
2,063 
980 


7,073 
3,029 
1,015 
305 
575 
770 
2,146 
980 


3,701 
13 
186 
1 

689 
597 
1,283 
2 


^172 


15,893 


6,472 


957 
2,923 
1,117 

188 

19 
928 

1-1*> 


7,282 


177 

1 
1 


2/ 

7,808 
103 


777 
8,520 
1,325 

19,040 
1,014 
1,376 

13,402 
1,573 
3,979 
1,520 

7,505 
61,804 
913 


1,318 
6,841 

18,325 
1,679 
1,005 

12,715 
1,974 

3,862 

53,917 
1,374 


215 


7,901 
88 


8,090 


122,748 


103,010 


8,211 


21 

470 
2/ 

3,192 
900 


4,162 

25,683 
1,236 
3,192 
1.251 


1,658 

8,254 
1,112 

23,804 
1,901 
762 


309 

2,875 
1.901 


21,635 


175,308 


148,134 


21,615 


1/  Grain  equivalent.    2/  Less  than  500  bushels. 

Compiled  from  the  Trade  of  Canada.  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department 
of  Commerce,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
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FRANCE  Af<D,  WEST  GERMANY  SIGN  NEW 
TRADE  AGREEMENT,  FOR  GRAINS 

Under  a  trade  agreement  recently  signed  in  Bonn,  West  Germany  undertakes 
to  import  the  following  quantities  of  grain  from  metropolitan  France  and 
Algeria:    650,000  metric  tons  in  1959;  700,000  in  i960;  725,000  in  196I;  and 
775 > 000  in  1962.    The  quantity  used  as  a  "base  in  determining  the  annual  imports 
is  700,000  tons --the  same  as  the  annual  German  grain  imports  specified  in  the 
3-year  France-German  trade  agreement  signed  on  August  5,  1955* 

In  recognition  of  West  Germany's  other  grain  import  commitments,  the 
quantity  for  1959  was  reduced  to  650,000  tons.     Of  this  quantity,  325,000  tons 
(l.9  million  bushels)  are  to  he  "filler"  (average  quality  soft)  milling  wheat, 
and  the  balance  feed  grains. 

For  the  other  3  years  covered  by  the  agreement,  the  specified  quantities 
to  be  imported  annually  are  325,000  tons  of  "filler"  milling  wheat  and  375, 0C0 
tons  of  feed  grains,  but  in  1961  imports  are  also  to  include  25,000  tons  (0.9 
million  bushels)  of  "strong"  wheat,  and  in  1962  they  are  to  include  75,000 
tons  (2.7  million  bushels)  of  such  wheat.     "Strong"  wheat  is  defined  as  the 
non-durum  French  varieties  Florence  Aurore,  Docteur  Mazet,  and  Magdalena.  The 
feed  grains  are  expected  to  consist  mainly  of  barley  and  feed  wheat.  The 
agreement  permits  the  two  countries  to  divert  up  to  75,000  tons  of  the  annual 
filler  wheat  imports  to  uses  other  than  milling. 

Each  year's  import  quota  of  each  grain  will  be  met  only  if  France  and 
Algeria  have  large  enough  surpluses .    The  quantity  of  the  surplus  supplies  of 
each  grain  will  be  calculated  semi-annually.    Surplus  supplies  are  defined  as 
the  quantity  of  indigenous  grain  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  plus 
marketings  of  indigenous  grain,  minus  estimated  domestic  requirements  for  the 
period.     If  an  import  quota  for  a  year  cannot  be  met,  there  can  be  no  carryover 
to  the  next  year. 

The  agreement  is  in  accordance  with  Article  1+5  of  the  Treaty  establishing 
the  European  Economic  Community  (Common  Market),  of  which  France  and  West 
Germany  are  members.    The  other  members  are  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Luxembourg.    Article  U5  authorizes  long-term  bilateral  trade  agreements 
between  member  countries  pending  completion  of  an  overall  Common  Market  program 
or  organization  of  agricultural  or  grain  markets  as  provided  in  Article  ko. 
The  new  Franco-German  agreement  is  to  be  terminated  when  the  general  system  is 
established. 

Article  1+5  also  provides:     "With  regard  to  quantities,  such  agreements  or 
contracts  shall  take  as  their  basis  the  average  volume  of  exchanges  between 
Member  States  in  the  products  concerned  during  the  three  years  preceding  the 
date  of  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty  and  shall  provide  for  an  increase 
in  that  ^volume  within  the  limit  of  existing  requirements,  due  account  being 
taken  "of  traditional  trade  currents."    (Continued  on  following  page) 
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The  Common  Market  Treaty,  signed  March  25,  1957  >  became  effective  January  1, 
1958.    While  the  new  Franco -German  agreement  calls  for  German  imports  of 
650,000  metric  tons  of  French  feed  grains  and  filler  wheat  in  1959>  total 
French  exports  of  feed  grains  and  non-durum  wheat  to  West  Germany  from  1955 
through  1957  averaged  only  510,853  tons  annually. 

The  grains  involved  in  the  Franco -German  agreement  are  those  for  which 
the  German  Government  each  year  fixes  domestic  floor  and  ceiling  producer 
prices.    When  a  German  trader  imports  any  grain,  he  must  sell  it  to  the 
federal  Import  and  Storage  Agency  for  his  c.i.f.  cost  and  then  immediately 
"buy  it  hack  at  a  higher  fixed  "repurchase"  price.    The  repurchase  price  is 
roughly  midway  between  the  current  floor  and  ceiling  producer  price.  The 
Import  and  Storage  Agency  uses  the  difference,  "skimmings,"  in  financing  its 
operations . 

In  accordance  with  Article  ^5  of  the  Common  Market  treaty,  a  German 
trader  importing  grains  from  France  or  Algeria  under  the  new  trade  agreement 
will  pay  a  price  based  on  the  current  world  price  as  indicated  by  the  U.S. 
dollar  equivalent  of  quotations  for  such  grains  as  Red  Winter  No.  2,  Argentine- 
type  Rosa  Fe,  and  Manitoba  wheats,  and  U.S.  "Federal"  No.  2  barley  on  the 
London,  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  and  Rotterdam  markets.    For  1959  imports,  the  base 
price  of  each  grain  will  be  increased  by  two -twelfths  of  the  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  corresponding  German  "repurchase"  price.    For  imports  in  each 
succeeding  year,  another  one -twelfth  of  the  difference  will  be  added. 

Under  this  procedure,  France's  grain  export  subsidies  and  the  German 
Import  and  Storage  Agency's  earnings  of  "skimmings"  will  be  progressively 
reduced  during  the  12 -year  "transitional"  period  (consisting  of  three  ^--year 
stages)  following  the  effective  date  of  the  Common  Market  Treaty.    The  United 
States  subsidies  on  its  grain  exports  to  West  Germany,  however,  cannot  be  thus 
reduced. 

U.S.  COTTON  IMPORTS  DOWN  SLIGHTLY 

U.S.  imports  of  cotton  (for  consumption)  were  equivalent  to  123,000  bales 
of  500  pounds  gross  weight  during  the  first  half  (August -January)  of  the  cur- 
rent season.    This  was  a  slight  decline  from  127,000  bales  in  the  same  months 
a  year  earlier. 

Imports  from  Mexico  during  August -January  were  well  below  the  unusually 
high  level  of  last  season  when  large  quantities  of  upland-type  cotton  stapling 
1-1/8  inches  or  more  were  imported  from  that  country  under  the  long-staple 
global  quota. 

Under  the  modified  1958-59  long-staple  global  quota  which  became  effective 
on  August  1,  1958,  imports  of  cotton  stapling  1-1/8  inches  or  more  but  less 
than  1-3/8  inches  (exclusive  of  Tanguis  type)  are  limited  to  the  equivalent  of 
9,512  bales. 
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Smaller  imports  from  Mexico  this  season  were  offset  "by  considerably  larger 
imports  of  Egyptian  and  Peruvian  cotton. 

Imports  in  January  1959  were  1,009  "bales,  compared  with  809  hales  in 
December,  and  6,000  hales  in  January  1958 •    Almost  all  the  January  1959  imports 
were  short-staple  Asiatic-type  cotton  from  Pakistan  and  India. 

COTTON:    U.S.  imports  by  country  of  origin,  averages  1935-39  and.  1950-5^-, 
annual  1956  and  1957,  and  August -January  1957-58  and  1958-59 

 (Bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country  of  origin 

• 

\    Ave  raj 

t 

?e  1/ 

:  1956 

;  1957 

[ August -J anuary 

;i935-39 

•I950-5U 

,1957-58 

^958-59 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  bales 

:  bales 

bales 

bales 

:  bales 

:  bales 

:  0 

:  0 

0 

0  ' 

:  1 

3 

:     2/  - 

2 

:  1 

:  1 

:  1 

. . . . :  31 

:  0 

:  0 

:  0 

0 

:  0 

63 

:  83 

:  82 

:  30 

:  30 

:  58 

3/  67 

:  29 

:        k  ' 

8 

:  1 

:  2 

:  15 

:  22 

:  7^ 

:  73 

:  33 

3/ 

:        8  : 

16 

:  13 

:  7 

2 

:  13 

8  : 

:  ik 

:  Ik 

:  25 

V  : 

2 

•  3 

.    2/  . 

2/ 

:  1 

5 

i  2/ 

!  0 

:  0 

0  : 

:  2/ 

:  2 

i  2/ 

1  : 

1 

:  0 

....•6/  185 

•  152 

7/  137 

Ikl  : 

127  : 

123 

l/  Figures  for  countries  are  less  than  5 -year  averages. 
2/  Less  than  500  bales. 

3/  Pakistan  included  with  India  prior  to  partition  in  19^7* 
5/  Included  with  Egypt  prior  to  19^2. 

5/  Includes  small  quantities  which  are  reexported  each  year. 

o~/  Column  does  not  add  to  total  due  to  partial  averages. 

7/  Includes  the  equivalent  of  i+7,132  bales  (500  lb.  gr.  wt.)  of  Egyptian 
cotton  released  from  the  national  stockpile  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  and 
entered  under  the  import  quota  on  July  31  >  1957 • 


Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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DECEMBER  TRANSSHIPMENTS  OF  MEXICAN  COTTON 
REMAIN  AT  NOVEMBER  LEVEL 

Transshipments  of  Mexican  cotton  through  U.S.  ports  were  76,000  bales  (500 
pounds  gross)  in  December  1958,  the  same  as  November  transshipments,  but  down  27 
percent  from  the  movement  of  10*+, 000  bales  in  December  1957  •    Transshipments  dur- 
ing August -December  1958  were  1+21,000  bales,  compared  with  1+68,000  bales  a  year 
earlier . 

Principal  destinations  of  transshipments  during  August -December  1958,  with 
comparable  1957  figures  in  parentheses,  were:    West  Germany  107,000  bales  ( 102,000); 
Italy  69,000  (22,000);  United  Kingdom  6l,000  (7^,000);  Belgium  U6,000  (62,000); 
Switzerland  19,000  ( 17,000);  Netherlands  18,000  (63,000);  Australia  17,000  (9,000); 
Japan  1^,000  (83,000);  Canada  12,000  (100);  Sweden  11,000  (7,000);  and  Spain 
10,000  (0). 

U.S.  COTTON  LINTERS  IMPORTS 
DOWN  IN  JANUARY 

U.  S.  imports  of  cotton  linters,  mostly  felting  qualities,  were  15,000  bales 
(500  pounds  gross)  in  January  1959,  down  6  percent  from  16,000  in  December  1958, 
and  29  percent  below  imports  of  21,000  bales  in  January  1958.    Linters  imports  in 
August -January  1958-59  totaled  89,000  bales  compared  with  77,000  bales  in  the 
corresponding  1957-58  period. 

Principal  sources  of  linters  imports  during  August -January  1958-59,  with  com- 
parable 1957-58  figures  in  parentheses,  were:    Mexico  71,000  bales  (56,000); 
U.S.S.R.  8,000  (8,000);  El  Salvador  5,000  (2,000);  and  Nicaragua  U,000  (1,000). 

INDIA'S  RICE  CROP  ESTIMATED  AT 
NEARLY  100  BILLION  POUNDS 

India's  1958-59  rice  crop  is  officially  estimated  at  nearly  100  billion  pounds 
of  rough  rice  in  the  All  India  Final  Estimate  of  Rice,  1958-59,  March  12,  1959. 
The    estimate  is  19  percent  above  the  drought -reduced  crop  of  1957-58,  5  percent 
more  than  the  previous  record  crop  of  1956-57,  and  12  percent  above  the  average  in 
the  preceding  5  years.    The  official  crop  estimate  modified  previous  unofficial 
estimates  to  some  extent  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  Dec.  29,  1958,  and  Mar.  2, 
1959). 

The  March  12  official  estimate  includes  the  first  production  estimate  for  the 
1958-59  season  and  the  third  acreage  estimate  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
Feb.  2  and  Mar.  30,  1959).    Acreage,  estimated  at  81,590,000  acres,  is  2,14-3,000 
acres  above  the  corresponding  estimate  for  1957-58,  and  3,675,000  acres  above  the 
preceding  5 -year  average. 

Production  rose  in  all  states  except  West  Bengal,  where  drought  reduced  the 
crop.    Even  though  West  Bengal's  rice  acreage  was  only  1  percent  less  than  the 
average  in  the  preceding  5  years,  per  acre  yields  were  18  percent  below  average. 
The  crop  I0SS--85I+  million  pounds  of  rough  rice  (25^, 000  long  tons  milled) --will 
have  to  be  supplemented  from  sources  outside  West  Bengal  State. 
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RICE:    India's  final  estimate  of  planted  acreage  and  production,  1957-58 
compared  with  corresponding  estimate  for  1957-58 


1957-58 

1958-59 

State  i 

Acreage 

Yield  per' 
acre  ! 

Production] 

Acreage 

Yield  per' 
acre  ! 

Production 

Andhra  Pradesh  ! 
Autumn  crop  . . ; 
Winter  crop  . . ! 
Summer  crop  ..! 

1,000  : 
acres  ! 

5,741  ! 
661  : 
510  : 

Pounds  ! 

1,625  : 

1,704  ! 
1,120  . 

Million  i 
pounds  : 

9,329.0  : 
1,126.5  : 
622.2  : 

1,000  ! 
acres  ! 

5,983  : 
715  1 
539  : 

Pounds 

1,711  ! 

1,698  : 
1,131  ! 

Million 
,  pounds 

10,237.0 
1,214.0 
709.6 

LOZ&l  S 

1,603  ' 

.  11,077.7  ! 

7,237  : 

1,680  : 

,  12,160.6 

Assam:  : 
Autumn  crop  . . i 
Winter  crop  .. 
Summer  crop  ..: 

1,073  ! 
3,117  : 
21  : 

1,178 
1,307  i 
1,924  : 

1,264.5  i 
.    4,072.5  : 
40.4  ! 

1,133  ! 
3,268  i 
21  • 

968 
1,350  ! 
1,924 

:  1,096.3 
4,412.3 
40.4 

Total   

4,211 

.      1,277  : 

5,377.4 

!        4,422  ! 

!  1,255 

:  5,549.0 

Bihar:  i 
Autumn  crop  ..j 
Winter  crop  ... 
Summer  crop  ... 

1,094  i 
:  11,116 
8 

473 
:  645 
83  & 

s  517.9 
.    7,169.9  : 
:  6.7 

!  1,121 
.  11,804 

8 

:  498 

!  1,H9 

838 

t  558.3 

!  13,566.3 

6.7 

Total  ! 

12,218 

&3G 

7.694.5 

!  12.933 

:  1.014 

i  14,131.3 

■UUAUUcLjf  .......... 

Kerala   

Madya  Pradesh  . . ! 
Madras:.  : 

Autumn  crop  . . 

Winter  ! 

Summer  crop  . . 

.     1,915  s 
.  9,747 

!     4,279  J 
1,227 

99 

1   1T7  < 

i  1,535 
724 

1,863 
.  2,206 
s  1,971 

i  2,939.3 
:  7,052.2 

!  7,973.6 
:    2,707.2  : 
195.1 

XOVJ 

:     1,912  : 
9,834  : 

:  4,377 
1,226  . 
109  1 

!  1,550 

1,116 

:     1,867  s 
2,205  ! 
1,974 

«  7/7  / 
:  2,962.8 
:  10,976.8 

8,172.1 
.  2,703.9 
215.2 

Total   

:  5,605 

:  1,940 

:  10,875.9 

!  5,712 

1  — 

:  11,091.2 

Mysore  

Orissa: 

Autumn  crop  ..! 

Winter  crop  .. 

Summer  crop  . . 

:  2,297 

i  1,424 
:  8,230 
23 

!  1,509 

t  597 
t  590 
730 

:  3,467.3 

:  850.8 

:  4,852.9 
:  16.8 

:  2,342 

1,426 
.     8,365  . 
23 

:  1,594 

\  611 
:  712 
730 

:  3,732.9 

:  871.0 
1  5,959.3 
16.8 

Total   

- 

593 

:  5,720.5 

:     9,814  i 

698 

i  6,847.1 

Uttar  Pradesh  .. 
West  Bengal:  : 

Autumn  crop... 

Winter  crop  .. 

Summer  crop  ..* 

:  9,629 

:  1,350 
:  9,5H 
46 

814 

:  1,006 
:  1,374 
:  1,096 

:  7,835.8 

i  1,358.7 
:  13,075.3 
50.4 

.  10,174 

!  1,273 

:  9,213 
46 

984 

1  872 

t  1,354 
:  1,096 

:  10,008.3 

t  1,109.8 
i  12,470.0 
50.4 

Total   

10  Q10 

:      1  "328 

J.VJ  ,  ?J  c 

1  2QA 

Other  countries 
India: 

Autumn  crop  . . 

Winter  crop  .. 

Summer  crop  . . 

:  2,183 

:  32,796 
:  45,588 
:  1,063 

:  1,162 

:  1,164 
:  966 
s  1,389. 

:  2,535.8 

:  38,160.0 
:  44,051.9 
?.  1,476.4 

:  2,498 

:  33,438 
t  47,056 
;  1,096 

!  1,247 

:  1,324 
:  1,149 
:  1,461 

:  3,114.1 

:  44,280.6 
:  54,070.3 
:  1,600.8 

Total   

!  79,447 

i  1,053 

:  83,688.3 

!  81,590 

:  1,225 

:  99,951.7 

Source:    All  India  Final  Estimate  of  Rice.  1958-59,  March  12,  1959. 
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Cotton  imports  were  liberalized  on  January  1,  1959,  and  French  spinners 
may  now  buy  cotton  from  any  country.    This  has  led  to  a  substantial  shift 
from  U.  S.  cotton  to  less  expensive  growths.    The  situation  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue until  the  beginning  of  next  season,  when  prices  of  U.  S.  cotton  are 
expected  to  be  competitive.    Competitive  prices  should  stimulate  a  strong 
demand  for  U.  S.  cotton,  since  stocks  of  such  cotton  in  France  will  probably 
be  exhausted  by  the  end  of  this  season  and  consumption  may  increase. 

France  imported  about  592,000  bales  of  cotton  in  the  first  half  (August- 
January)  of  the  1958-59  season--30  percent  more  than  imports  of  1+52,000  bales 
in  the  first  half  of  1957-58  •     Imports  of  U.  S.  cotton  were  over  2.\  times 
those  of  a  year  earlier  because  of  the  heavy  arrivals  from  this  country  in 
the  fall  of  1958  under  Public  Law  1+80  and  the  ICA  program. 

Quantities  imported  from  principal  sources  during  August -January  1958-59* 
with  comparable  1957-58  figures  in  parentheses,  were:    United  State's  222,000 
bales  (8l+,000);  French  Colonies  128,000  (109,000);  Turkey  la,000  (5l)j  Syria 
39,000  (52,000);  Greece  25,000  (12,000);  U.S.S.R.  23,000  (7,000);  Peru  20,000 
(15,000);  Uganda  18,000  (1+3,000);  Egypt  18,000  (1*6,000);  Mexico  10,000  ( 14,000); 
and  Sudan  10,000  ( 17,000). 

Immediately  following  the  French  currency  devaluation  of  about  Y\\  percent 
on  December  29,  1958,  franc  prices  of  all  cotton  except  French  African  rose  by 
about  the  same  percentage.    Prices  of  U.  S.  qualities  desired  by  mills  are  now 
around  2  to  3  cents  a  pound  higher  than  equivalent  foreign  qualities.  French 
quotations  for  SM  1-inch  cotton  on  March  23,  were:    U.  S.  32. 80  cents  per  pound; 
Mexican-  29.76  cents;  and  Pakistani  31 . ll+  cents.    Stocks  on  January  1,  1959> 
were  reported  at  320,000  bales.    Beginning  stocks  on  August  1,  1958,  were 
31+0,000  bales. 


